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REGUL «R CUS!OMER:; I shall want a large quantity of flowers to-day for my daughter's ‘‘coming out,” 
WINSOME WINNIE; Cert’n'y mum; you shall ave the very best for ‘er, pore dear, Wot was she put in for? 
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in a Sprinkler Tin—which 
is satisfying the desire of 
British Housewives for a 
quicker way of polishing 
their stoves and grates. The 
‘polish comes quickly —lasts 
 long—and is intensely black. 


Liquid Grate’ Polish 
_ EASY, QUICK & CLEAN 
Jo0*" “RECKITT & ‘SONS, LTD., 


Makers of Robin Starch, Reckitt’s 
Blue, Brasso Metal Polish, etc. 


(ROB 


SAY) 


i, ny 

fRoM the moment of mixing 
to the pleasing finish, Robin 
Starch is helpful. Here are some of 
the reasons for Robin’s reputation. 


lt is easy to mix. 

It does not stick to the iron. 

It contains the gloss. | y 

[t can be used for all purposes | ) 

for which Starch is needed. 
Use 


ROBIN 


STARCH 


and you will discover other 
advantages for yourself. 
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Salalah al alee elle ted tht lel tah chek bdaleileleiiitttieel 


. Makers of Zebo Liquid Grate Polish, 
Brasso, Zebra Grate Polish, etc 


ZH SS\ \ 
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pn ae 


This is the polish 
for you. 
Of course you may think I'm 
4 + prejudiced, but just let me polish 
any piece of metal work in thé 
ouse, and see how quickly am 
easily Ido it—and what a shine! 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL & LONDON. 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, “ee z 


READ 
M CONVENT TO 
CABARET. 


\ SEE pace TWELVE. 
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* £0 any part of the World, post free : 3 months, 
months, 6s. ; 12 monchs (including all Special 
Bro 2, 48 stamps or P.O.0.’s to Tue 
2 Ngee “‘TuRr SLOPERIES,” i Woe Orrics 
LteT Street, LONDON, ra 


ta and Contenis Bills will be sent post free 
“nts on application. Reading Cases, free of 


Olels, Restaurants, etc. 


alo 


c 
Bun P2ddents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
ap nz,” Must enclose a stamped enve ope large enouzh 
. Rain the butt 

ee comtrtbutions submitiea. nder no 
%on. Bditions will attention be given to work sent 
‘* PProval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
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0, Editorial Chat 
: Men, Women, and Things of the 


Moment. 


I HAD a letter the 
other day from a regular 
subscriber to “The Half- 
Holiday” in the 
days of long ago, 
when one of the 
features of the > 
paper waa the 
weekly distribution 
of a number of 
watches, under cer- 
tain conditions, to 
an equal number 


> 


i 
4 


* * * * 


Wapeutleman referred to was awarded one of 
# hes thirty-three years ago, receiving it on 

+ 1880, to be exact, Says he: “I am now 
’ 8fter the lapse of all these years, to tell 
that watch is still ‘going strong’ and 
Ch good time that no Watch in the King- 
"ye SAY can beat it, and I would not part with 


t *n proceeds to relate the romantic history 


Ng * * * * * 
at 


~ denncient “ticker,” which, I fancy, would 
i Me! of beating. ‘During the whole of the 
te in Se years,” continues its owner, “‘it has 
oy leg ORstant use without being repaired or 
Ban 8 I had it with me when the ‘Stella,’ 
ey 1° Rly. Co.'s boat from Southampton to the 
AY th, lands. was wrecked on the ‘Casquet’ 
hy May ot twenty-four years ago, when I was in 
oy? Wa, cme ittle time before being picked up, 
Rig, the * found afterwards that the watch did not 
 *, 1 “Ase fitting so closely the water could not 
2) Suppose. 

te, An * * * * * \ 

-_s “Nig Tate, the fact remains, it did not stop, 
af 4t done since. I have seen the works of 


; Pena that shortly after winning it, for the) 
N—the case being so hard to open and 


rat * * * * * 
Bay are know.” concludes my correspondent, 
Teteene her reader of your popular paper, being 
a2 . a ‘Sloper’ watch, can beat this, or 
* * * * * 
Mh in "uns the Grandfather’s Olock, 90 cele 
Mee, Song, a close second, I should think, it 
oy of “Thirty years without slumbering, 


> 
‘ 


fi 


> and I sincerely hope it will not 
» Never to go again,’ when its owner 


Xe, * * * x * 


Say leaving this interesting topic I must 
ye Or he the owner of that remarkable time- 
a by Yun, Ver having forgotten to wind it up. To 
atte Pith Up one’s watch nightly for thirty-three 

yan yt One single omission is, J am afraia, 
he Can claim, and I believe I can safely 


8 
Nap ime for the majority of the readers of 
“Holiday,” 4 
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GIRLS WE DON’T LIKE. 


Those who put themselves on a pedestal. 


~ 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


WHAT'S THE ODDS? 


One day you're up, one day you're down, 
But what’s the odds? 

One day you smile, one day you frown, 
But what’s the odds? 

One day you come, one day you go, 

One day you're fast, one day you're slow, 

One day you lend, one day you owe— 
But what’s the odds? - 


One day you will, one day you won't, 
But what’s the odds? 

One day you eat, one day you don’t, 
But what's the odds? 

One day you rest, one day you toil, 

One day you freeze, one day you boil, 

One day you clean, one day you soil— 
But what’s the odds? 


One day you're here, one day you're there, 


But what’s the odds? } 


One day you pray, One day you swear, 


But what’s the odds? 
One day you're bold, one day you're shy, 
One day you laugh, one day you cry, 
One day you live, one day you die— 
But what's the odds? 


really must 


READ 
WHAT BECAME OF 


HER. 
SEE PAGE ELEVEN. 


“I Have a Song 
to Sing, rio!” 


By ‘The Bard.” 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL SONGLET. 


They tell me I was young and fair, 
And otherwise quite charmin’, 
When I went out to take the air 
In the days of Tutankhamen. 
But when I died they wrapped me tight, 
With a bandage round my tummy, 
And made of me a perfect fright, 
Though a most salubrious mummy. 


About three thousand years I lay 
Alone in peace and quiet, 
Till I heard outside one fine spring day 
A most outrageous riot. ‘ 
I wondered what could be the fuss, 
Then thought to myself, ‘Lor’ lummy! 
They’re smashing in my sarcophagus, 
And I such a virtuous mummy.” 


I thought that it was most unkind’ 
To spoil the nice inscription 

That was upon my case outlined 
In characters Egyptian. 

They didn’t know, those modern folk, 
That I was not a dummy, 

When presently my soul awoke 
And parted from its mummy, 


I found a girl without a soul, 
With whom the world was smitten, 
So I gave her mine to play the role 
Of a fascinating Briten. 
Though now I freely must confess 
I feel it rather rummy, 
Yet every day my stars I bless 
That I’m no more a mummy. 


So here I am alive again, 
And positively charmin’, 
To hunt’around among the men. 
And seek for Tutankhiumen. 
Then, when I find him, he and I 
Will once more be quite chummie, 
As in the days long since gone by 
When neither was a mummy. 


Jol 
‘A STRAIGHTFORWARD EXCUSE, 


Mistress: Tell Binks the butler, Mary, that if he 
smoke in. the kitchen, I should be 


obliged if he would use better tobacco. 


'.Mary: I did tell him, mem, but he sez they're: 


the best cigars master has. 


Not always—to the lover's sorrow— 
Will Cupid wield his bow and arrow, 


/ 
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PAGE FOUR 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo! 
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HELLO! Hello! Lardi. Hello—ello—ello—ello 


—ello! Lar—ar—ar—di! 
* * * * * 
Hello! Are you there? ...Ob! why didn’t you 


I’ve just been calling you for 
hours! Why have I ’phoned? Well, of all the un- 
friendly, ungrateful cats I’ve ever known! Didn’t 
you make me promise to ring up after I had been 
to the “ PERFECT LIFE” Exhibition, organised by 
the “Daily Wire?” ... Well, I am glad you do re 
member! - But if you don’t want to hear about it, 
I—- All right, I’ll keep my hair on! . (You don’t 
find it so easy to do that with all your false bita 
and pieces, do you, dearie?)... You didn’t catch 
my last remark? Oh, well, don’t” worry—like the 
measles, it wasn’t worth catching! 
* * * > * 


Oh! you want to hear? All right, now you are a 
nice polite girl, so you shal!! , 
* * & % * 


Well, as I think I told you, my pal Kitty Al. 
broke had a job to help 2t ‘The Slippon Clothing 
Co.’s”’ stand. 

* - * * * 

On the platform of the stand were several. wax 
figures wearing the ‘Slippon” frocks, overalls, 
coats, etc.—you know, garments that you put on 
without any fastening, yet| which look just as 
though they ‘had any amount of hooks and eyes!—~ 
and it was part of. Kitty’s work to change the wax 
ladies’ frocks every half hour. 

* * * * * 


There were four waxen beauties, and when I 
arrived Kitty was in an awful. stew because some- 
thing had gone wrong with the legs of one of them; 


say so before? 


THE STRAIGHT TIP, 


“My eyes bother me a good deal, doctor, Do 
you think I need stronger glasses?” 

“No. I think you need weaker glasses—and 
fewer,” was the blunt answer. 


ol 


\ 


Mrs. Nouvelles Riches: I Lope we shall get along 
nicely, Mary. I am not at all difficult to suit. 
Mary (the new maid): No, ma’am; that’s what 

I thought the blessed minute I set eyes on the 

master. \ 

Jo( 
The advertising manager was in a rage, 
“What's the matter?” a colleague asked, 
“Matter enough!” was tbe reply. “The fools 

have placed Mme. Soprano’s testimonia) for a cold 

cure on the same page with the announcement that 
ehe had a sore throat and couldn’t ging.” 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


consequently, while repairs were being done (they 
would take half an hour) the Boss might come 
prowling around, and see only three figures, when 
he had given special instructions that there were 
to be four all the time. 

* * * * * 

“Tf he comes along and sees only three of 
these wax devils, I shall get the sack—because he’s 
one of those men who won't listen to explanations, 
and who says there is always a way out of every 
difficulty!” 


* * * Lid * 


That’s what poor Kit said to me, and when she 
had finished speaking, I got a brain wave (You 
know, dear, I often get ’em!—great, swamping tidal 
waves, aren’t they?) 

* * * * * 

“Don’t you worry, old girl,’ I said, “‘ because 
I can help you out of your difi,!’” 

“How?” she asked eagerly. 

“By getting into the next ‘Slippon’ garment 
you want to exhibit, and being a make-believe wax 
lady until the real one is repaired!” 

*% * * * * 

And, of course, Kitty thought this was the most 
wonderful idea she had ever heard; with the result 
that five minutes later I was ‘all dressed up with 
somewhere to go’—the ‘somewhere’ being on the 
raised dais on line with the three waxen figures! 

Y * * * * * 

Oh, Lardi! it was such fun, and if it wasn’t that 
I always hate standing still, [ could have stopped 
there all day! 

* * * * * 

And before I had been on show for five minutes, 
two really “knutty” “lads of the village” came 
up and began examining the ‘Slippon’ garments. 

* * * x * 

“TI must get one for Nora—it’s always wise to 
encourage one’s wife in wearing clothes that don’t 
take long to put on,’”’ said the shorter and slightly 
less smart of the two. 

“Ts it? But, not baving a wife, I’m afraid my 
opinion wouldn’t be of much use,” replied his pal— 
who was really IT! ' “ By-the-bye,” he added, “when 
T feel I must have a wife, I think I shall go in for 
something like this!—far less trouble than the flesh. 
and-blood variety!”’ And here, with the end of his 
stick, he playfully prodded wax lady No. 1, : 

“Very good idea! And she certainly seems to 
be giving you a fixed and glassy, but a distinctly 
‘glad,’ eye!’’ replied the married companion face- 
tiously. 

“ Yes, that’s all right; but I don’t quite care for 
her She looks as though her face would be more 
melting than her heart—becausé even a waxen bit 
of stuff can look as though she was longing to love 
you, and, with girls, it’s mainly how they look 
that matters! 
here—is much more the girl for me!’’ 

* * * * * 

And this last observation was made, my dear, 
just as he moved sideways so as to stand directly 
in front of me!! 5 

* * a + & 

Not only do I “get off” in the flesh, but I can 
also do a bit of havoc when I am supposed to be 
a dummy! I must say I did feel bucked! Wonldn’t 
you have felt the same? (WHat? Yon never like 
to seem anything you aren’t? How noble of you! 
What a good thing to he so satisfied with oneself! 
And TI should have thought you would have been one 
of the very last to he satisfied!) 

o * * ao * 


“By jove, Dicky, she is a clinker, isn’t she?” 


NO CHICKUN STEALIN’ ‘EAH. 
Poet: There seems to be a strange affinity be 
tween a coloured man and a chicken. 
Owett: Naturally. One is descended from Ham 
and the other from eggs. 
Jo( 


A REAL UNDERTAKING. 

Bill: Jake said he was going to break up the 
by-election meeting the other night. Were -his 
plans carried out? 

Dill: No; Jake was. 


Now, this one—this one at the end , 


MAY 19, “ } X 
t : 
the dear boy went on, quite making ey® yr 
‘without knowing that he was doing it, of 1008 
“Leo, old chap, we shall really have to st 
if you begin feeling ardent about wax an gt 
dust!” replied Dicky, picking up one of the oe 
pon” booklets that were lying on a table?” gi — 
waxen lady farthest from me, and soon 
immersed in the price list on the first page 
* J 4 ‘es * 
And while Dicky read, Leo kept gazing vat 
(presumably) glass eyes until I felt that 
I must throw out my hands and tell him 


pet I thought he looked. 
*=* = * * * 


gb 

And absolutely I could see that he was Sap 
keen on me, as a man is keen on, a woma?: 0! 
he still fully believed that 1 was a dummy ig 

* * * a * f 

It was most thrilling and exciting, until gu" 
my nose began to tickle, and I knew that 


other. second [ must sneeze. 
oe * * a a 


A 


ff 


“y 


oy 
Resolutely T held the breath that 1 “oe F 
seeming to breathe, and it was an inten 
when, for a second, he turned away from ott 
speak to Kitty; who, at that moment, came of 
the little curtained showroom in the centre 
dais, 


io SIPS. 


vy 


* * * * * 


“Would you tell me, please—er—er—ify hi 
as purchasing lots of the ‘Slippon’ gow f 
things, I could also—er—er—also buy one © 4 
figures which are wearing them??’’ he inde 

Poor Kit looked absolutely flabbed. ror! “af 

“ Well—er—er—they are not for sale,” she I, 
throwing me one swift glance of real anguish: | f 

‘No, I know they are not; but I am an ye 
and I have taken a very particular fanc¥ i. 
figure at the end. She—er—it would make ‘ 
derful model, and——” «Pg 

But before he could say any more, there yy 
terrible hullabaloo, and caused by no less a gf 
than Bob. who came to look for me and ¥ g 
found me~—ME, the future Lady Bob 1—posiP® J 
wax figure and wearing a “Slippon” % 
gown! - 

“Come away at once!” he shouted, befor 
me so roughly by the arm that I could 2? 
pretend tobe lifeless and wax. 

w * * * * 

And what happened to dear handsome 
don’t know. 


, SALE if 


e - 


ere enEy 8 
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* * * * * 


I only know that he gasped something: 
something, and then fled as though he Bb 
ghost! : 


. 
CA EGE S- 


“¢, 


* * 7 * * , 

What did I do? ‘Oh, just went back W? 
but not until I had made him take me ® 
the Exhibition. and buy me something at P¥ 


] 


ee 


oe = 
Oe 


ne ( 
every stand in order to make up to me f% jy eo i». 
shouted and roared. Oh, yes! I did very 7 


Le 


of it; but I shall never forget the char™ til) 
and I just mean to go on looking for nin wp 
end of my days. And if ever I do and om 
won't I just show him that I am made of 
much better than sawdust and wax!!!! ye 
* * * > * go 


Shocked. are you? Good for you! 


it, my dear! 
* * * * * 
Tll hang up the receiver, and I ‘won ‘s 
down again (for you!) antil you have left ©. 


shocked! 


* * * * * 


So long! Ta-ta! 


SOON ANSWERED. ——_igod is 
“What is the height of happiness?” ™ git 
philosophical maiden, ett J 
“Well, in my ease,” laughed the PF + 
‘summer bride, “he is about five feet te®- 
10 
A DOG’S LIFE. 
The Best Friend: I hear her old pusba™ 
her a dog-like devotion, 
' The Casual Gossip: Yes; 
growling at her. 
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is } 
they say he * . 
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pg a 
. Tule, the proceedings of the Ku Klux Klan 
% ity Rducted with unemotional vet awe-inspiring 
te, * Sut on this particular occasion a feeling 
8sed excitement and expectancy could be 
4h a the cloaked and hooded officers of the 
the 'Selessly went about their various duties 
%,Sloomy crypt, preparing for the important 
4 Noy Was about to take place. 
Soe again the faint sibilence of a whisper, 
he fp, Ustle of a cloak, or the shuffle of a felt- 
‘ & at broke the brooding silence; but nothing 
og Tuck upon the ear until the distant mur- 
human voices came, as it ‘were, creeping 
ne, the long and dimly-lit corridor along which 
. Re Pterg Were conducted to the Judgment Chamber. 
Was no note of anger in the murmurs as 
W in yolume and rapidly drew nearer, but 
Suggestion of cheerful and friendly con- 


Wp 


€ 
a, 
a 
oa’ 
kins: 
Rie ime, the lights in the ‘crypt had been int- 
%, h and the Chief and his councillors haa 
: ny £ir accustomed seats, in readiness for the 
"ce of the prisoner before them. 


a 
t 
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JOLLY GEORGE. 
Sew moments later, Mr. Lloyd George, sur- 
it Y half-a-dozen Klansmen, entered the 
AL Mee *rypt, and, without the slightest hesitation 
4 op -f urging, took his seat, as directed, in 
"fy the Chief, and looked around him with a 
* Smile, : 

0 “evening, gentlemen!” he said brightly. 
ihe ma} am not wrong in presuming you all to be 
mide - sex. Your garb makes it rather difficult 
_e With any certainty; but, judging by what 
" ;. Sf your feet, I fancy I 2m not far out. 
thy quaint and interesting get-up, faintly 
&,. °f the ancient Druidical garb as well as 


Mien “ish Inquisition. Comfortable in cold 
Con, I 


bs Should say, but rather wierd. The House 
tens would look rather quaint if all the 


with me, 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


the gravest that can be brought against a _ poli- 
Members had to wear such robes.” 

“Silence, prisoner!’ commanded the Klan Chief 
sternly. You have not been brought here to 
chatter, but to be tried for your offences.’ 

“Tt will be a long trial, then,” laughed the ex- 
Premier, ‘‘for my offences have been many. 
is more conscious of that than myself. But when 
the sun rises on the Welsh mountains and floods the 
valleys with his golden light——” 

“Never mind about the Welsh mountains and 
valleys,” interrupted the Chief ironically. “You 
are here for a sterner purpose thah to paint word 
pictures of the land of your fathers. You are here 
to be judged for your crimes.” 

“You are running it up, aren’t you?” retorted 
Mr, Lloyd ‘George quizzically. ‘It was offences just 
now. Now it is crimes. I confess to offences—as 
all men would, if they spoke the truth—but crimes 
I deny.” 

CRIMES OR OFFENCES? 

“It is useless and unprofitable to bandy words 
” said the Klan Chief sternly. ‘“ Restrain 
your garrulity. Don’t force me to resort to harsh 
means to keep you silent. Your part at present is 
to listen, not to speak.” 

“Well,” returned the prisoner cheerily, “as you 
appear to have the ear of the House at present, I 
will await my turn. Proceed.” 

“My task is a comparatively easy one,” began 
the Chief, after a pause. ‘'I have little more to do 
than to repeat certain words. you have yourself ut- 
tered, and certain confessions you have yourselt 
made since you have been out of office, and I think 
it will not be dificult for the Court to pronounce 
its verdict.’ 

“IT suppose I’m entitled to challenge the jury?” 
inquired the prisoner. 

“You are entitled to challenge nothing,” was the 
blunt reply, “but you will be given an. opportunity 
to answer the charges, one of which is, perhaps, 
tician.”’ 


A DRY “NIP,” 


% 4 Ca celia i 
sone tor who was checking tickets 
e 


a Station came to a car- 
. a” & number of travellers 
it Bai Mg a jollification. One of 
Nee. *, © the collector in a stage 
vb» Here, have you time to take 


' Patron’ (hurriedly looking down 
*, °rm): “Yes, sir, there are no 
% Wey .*bout.” 
Ra Said the man, “take a nip 
The con ating hfm the ticket. 
lector collapsed. 


——}o 


A 


taht. 
AY h * Country gentleman, return- 
titan. father late, discovered under 
Xe Who Window a yokel with a lan- 

® st, When he asked his business 
that he had only come 


L 
'SHT ON THE SUBJECT. 


On i: 
Wing, sir.\ I’se courting 


i 
ae jie exclaimed the old gen- 
Gs Why do you want a lan- 


by, 
“ mas ve? used one when I was a 


+a was the yokel’s reply. 
nk you did, judging by the 


No one” 


PAGE FIVE 


At this point the prisoner displayed a trifle less 
sangfroid and moved uneasily in his seat. 

“Speaking at Manchester a week or so ago,” 
proceeded the Chief. ‘‘you made certain admissions 
and confessions which threw an unsuspected light on 
your character—at any rate. in the eyes of the 
majority of your followers.” 


EAGER FOR WAR. 

“You confessed that you had worked energeti- 
cally to bring about war between Great Britain 
and Turkey—not because it seemed expedient to do 
so in this country’s interests, but simply because 
you were sentimentally desirous!’ of following in 
Gladstone’s footsteps in that direction. You ad- 
mitted that war with Turkey had been nothing less 
than an obsession with you’ since you first went 
into politics; that you were unable to rid yourself 
of it at a critical moment; and that, in consequence, 
it nearly ended your political career. 

“Despite the horrors of the Great War, and the 
anguish and misery it entailed, you remained eager 
to spread the area of bloodshed and involve our 
brave soldiers ir still further sacrifices— 


THE GLADSTONIAN TRADITIGN— 
simply because it would have gratified your senti- 
ment to carry on the Gladstonian tradition, 

“It was an appalling public confession to make, 
and should make the country fearful of ever en- 
trusting you with political power again, 

“In saying this,’’ continued the Judge, after 
a short pause, “I am not losing sight of the useful 
work you may have done whilst this country was 
in arms against Germany. But you have plainly 
shown your judgment is easily swayed by senti- 
mental considerations; that you are possessed of. one 
of the most dangerous defects of the passionate and 
romantic Welsh temperament, and are therefore un- 
fitted to hold a position of power or authority in 
the councils of the British Empire.” 


NO DEFENCE, 


“T suppose I may say, 2 word or two in my 
defence?” the prisoner asked. 
“Tt would be useless,’”’ replied the Judge. “ You 


can no more change your character than the Ethio- 
pian his skin. I will not prolong the trial by 
commenting upon your inconsistency—displayed in 
the same speech—in denouncing the Red revolution- 
aries and, at the same time, justifying revolution, 
but) will proceed to sentence you on the first count,” 

After a short whispered consultation with his 
councillors, the Chief turned once more to the 
prisoner and said: 

“David Lloyd George, this Court of the Ku Klux 
Klan, having taken the most merciful view possible 
of your delinquencies, sentences you to political in- 
activity for the rest of your natural] life. 

“Remove the prisoner!’’ 

THE WATCHER IN THE CRYPT 


AUG: Wey WS wn 
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“The doctor said | wanted a change of air, andthe wife went and bought a new record for the 
gramophone.” 
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HEN lLittleby Hayes came in 
ight of the ‘twentieth mile 
‘tone of his life he decided that 
he would be a preacher. He 
was too small a man to hold 
( iis own with the other moun- 
aineers in the business ot 
fighting revenue officers and 
splitting rails; so perhaps his decision was flavoured 
with wisdom. Littleby was in earnest, it seemed. 
He went at the Scriptures like a hart at a water 
brook.' He had to spell his way through the Bible. 
He tried hard to live up to the commandments. It 
was when he had read through the passage that 
tells us that it is not good for the male species to 
abide on earth mateless that he got into deep water. 
He left preaching long enough to seek a partner 
for his sorrows, And, like a small boy in a con- 
fectioner’s shop, he chose the biggest one he could 
find. 

Lula Belle belonged toa family of people noted 
for being large, both in heart and in body, and who 
were said to be as rough as a cliff. Lula Belle 
wag not an exception, She was tall, too. She had 
hands that could twist a broomstick in twain; she 
laughed a great deal; she divided her black hair in 
the middle and tied it at the back in a knot as 
large—fully as large—as a green peach. ‘She 
thought Littleby was very ‘cute, and accepted him 
before he had time to refer to the Scriptures. All 
went well for a while, and then Littleby ceased to 
be ‘cute. He grew into a charity fiend. He was 
wont to give the last spoonful of porridge, the 
last bacon rind, the last bit of everything to God’s 
impatient poor. Finally Lula Belle, the Amazon, 
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—name the distance. He said he was from the 
West of England and seemed uncommonly in- 
terested in revenue officers. He called himself 
Buck, He said the name was enough for any 
decent man. 

A week after Buck had wormed his way into the 
graces of the townsfolk like a caterpillar into the 
core of an apple, a summer resort on the South 


Coast received honourable mention in the papers. 


-A big, masked person walked into the lobby with 


a revolver, and collected £60 in cash and several 
gold watches. 

The next morning the preacher’s son, whose name 
was Grigsby, found an envelope that had been 
shoyed under the door. It contained a round £20 
note and bore on the side of it these words in a 
laboured scrawl: 

“For the pore.” ’ 

The little preacher preferred not to accept the 
gift for his own ends. To him the hahd of Pro- 
vidence was at work. He hau hastened to the 
nearest provision shop, purchased £20 worth of 
necessaries, came back to Rlackfern, and made a 
great many needy folk happy. He did this before 
the news from the summer resort reached his ears, 
and it was then too late to recall the deed. 

“Grig,”’ he remarked to his son, who was sit- 
ting on the doorstep chopping wood, “I’m badly 
disapp’inted. I thought T had the best community 
in the whole country. But T find that I haven’t. 
There’s a thief amongst us. He’s a bad ’un, and 
he’s liable to spoil the whole community, But I 
know who done it, Grig—or I think it is so strong 
it’s the same as knowin’ it. I’m a little man, 
Grig, and a preacher to boot; but, Grig, with God’s 


IMAGINATIVE YOUNG LADY: Suppose a fairy should appear and offer you three wishes. 


What would you do? 
PRACTICAL YOUNG MAN: Sign the pledge. 


became ashamed of calling upon her kinsmen for 
help; then she began to tell Littleby with high 
scorn that he was only a husbandette. And occa- 
sionally she ‘threw small things at him, 

Two incidents came along in quick succession. 
A son was born to them, and twenty years passed. 
The son was noted for his intelligence. The years 
endeared more and more the little grey preacher to 
the hearts of Blackfern’s poor. 

A stranger came to the neighbourhood, a big, 
hHroad man adorned with a heavy black beard, a 
convincing manner, two big revolvers, and the 
ability to shoot the spots out of the ten spades at 


{ \ 


help, I’m going to arrest Buck and take him to 
town and hand him over to the law.” 

“You hain’t a-goin’ to do no such thing, dad!” 
declared Grig, the pride of hia parente’ hearts. 
“Buck’d shoot you with his revolver. Let the 
off’cers ’tend to it. It’s their business, and not 
yours. Calm yourself, dad, You’re as nervous as 
a girl a-watchin’ her old sweetheart a-marryin’ 
somebody else. You’re a shiverin’ like a wet dog. 
Set down, for goodness sake, dad!” ; 

“Tll bet ye ‘’twasn’t Buck,” said Lula Belle, 
anxious for the safety of her spouse. “TI’ll bet ye 
‘twas somebody else. You just let the law attend 


eyes and whispered to his rifle, “I told you 


to their own business. dad. You hain't big ono 
to wake Buck up if he was asleep,” oa 
The preacher begen to act like a boy wh ye 
sat upon a pin. His brobdingagian wife er? oe 
unwise in alluding to hia being undersized; er 
his sore spot, his smallness, no doubt bee oie 
had been so often and so mercilessly remin 
““Where’s my rifle!’ he snorted, jamminé 
spectacles in a rear trousers pocket, and layi? 
handkerchief lightly on the table beside it jot” 
show you, you old mule, I'll show you wl ‘ 
can’t wake Buck up or not!” 
“Me—a mule!” gasped Lula Belle, claspiv® yi? 
hands in a way in which her husband clase A 


when he prayed. ‘Me, a mule!” pe 
“Yes, sirree, that’s what I said, exactly ott 7, 
—you old, spavined, stringhaltered, botty ™ i? 


He seized his rifle and went from the h® 
gait that gave\rheumatism the lie. His wife ~e 
a stick of wood at a hen that was foragin® | 
lettuce bed in the front garden, and wateD got ‘ 
angry little servant. of the Lord disappeaT 
the laurels of the hillside, i 

“Thank God!’’ she said, when he nad Aa 
“He acted like a real man then.” She parts 
Grig. “Reckon Buck’ll hurt him?’ sb¢ 
dizzily. pe 

“ Nothin’ more’n spank him, I\ expect,” “1 oe 
Grig. “But I-reckon I'd better follow him ™ ¢é 
what happens.” He drew from under the ie 
steps a short-barrelled revolver, a weapon hi§ 
had never seen, and hurried away, wo 

The preacher asked everywhere for Buck: wo 
body had seen him that morning. One ™*” wi 
him that Buck had gone off on a rabbit punt 19 


out a dog, and at that Littleby Hayes narre” |” 


a Sty 
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ae 
But the preacher found the Westener 9” gid? an 
Buck was coming in from.the fields and pee Lon aN 


have any game. Old Hayes cocked the * 15? 
levelled it toward the pocket of the big fello¥ 
flannel shirt. - 
“In the name o’ the law,” said the preach , 
arrest you!” apd o 
The smooth and convincing voice A 
straightforward gaze of the Westener weré aot a, 
minute in making Littleby Hayes believe Li af 
accusation was utterly and totally falee. ".. el 
Hayes was wont to judge men largely by oe Lia 
He begged Buck’s pardon, shook hands wi wy 
and went back to his cottage. 
“Tt wasn’t Buck,” he told Lula Belle- ra 
“TI said it might not be,’ replied ee aa 
“Everything that fleas light on, Littleby: oe 
dog. Hist yourself out and bring in 8° 
Littleby Hayes, if you want anything to ie 
“Bring in some wood, Grig!” called the PP, i” 
The son had just returned, ‘You privs ; 
he said. A 
Tula Belle went for the wood. 4 yi yt 
On the following Sunday morning, ol 00 ye 
mounted his crude platform and began t0 0? $ 
flock over with the air a woman wears 
surveys her onion-patch with a view t 
neighbour’s marauding her. He saw the 
was in his aceustomed place over a knothole 
floor—Buck had the tobacco habit. He #1 4 
that no sheep or lambs were out of the fl € 
“Brethren and sisters,” he began, in hi® it 
and drawling voice, “if that there money 2® potty 


y? 
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jp 


p 

av 

BY. 
ye 
ie 


been put under my door, I’d ’a’ thought os ae % 
belonged to some other section than this nis of . 
the money fixes the gnilt’ on somebody i? pi? Ah 


community, And 1l’m now 2-goir’ to shepre® 
to the good people o’ Blackfern we 
sisters, I’m a hard old squirrel to fool. 

“Yes.” he continued, aa though very oe 
himself. “the robber is in this here church gf 
He’s a-settin’ on a bench close to @ wom oF 
hair and eyes is black, and he hain’t BO a Of 
necktie. He's got on a cotton shirt, jea? Taig’: a# 
penders, and no belt. His hair needs oi? ot 

tu ee af 


his boots needs greasin’, His face is 2 


a mite red, and afore another minute 1% 4 sg 
it'll be as red as a turkey’s head. BIO a i A 
o’ the mountain, you orter turn red! pa? with e %, 
down thief. A nan wh’d steal is iD. y oS 
wouldn’t stop at murder for a shil of Be 
red——’”’ on off uy 

A man went to his fect. He w#® 0 ye ; 


stricken and blind to the fact that the Yves! 
description would have fitted nine out oot 
men in the house. This man cried tte™ ait of 
“Cut that out!” 
Littleby Hayes put hic hands on the ee vw 
bent forward. The man who was righ? ° 
him was the pride of his heart and the ©”. 
life, his son Grig! ae 
(Continued on page eleveD-) i 
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REAKING IT GENTLY. 
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, a ny MN me. sir,” began the hefty 
9° Ma, he ape railway carriage to the 
J yt Woula" sitting next to him, “ but 


ye cw, you say if I sat. on your 

ae 

it Nag PO8e you sit on it and then 

yi tu,! dig weeested the other. 

*almiy admitted the hefty person 

J aE —)ot 

io \ NOT AT HOME. 

i! ) 7 én 

pi oe peed Woman: You get out of 

yf. Ayn: U call my husband. 

ia 4! Your husband ain’t at 
7 > 

a -W.. 

e) fone: How do you know he ain’t 


Se 


thas Well, I've allers noticed, 
& Pray When a man is married to 
ome Wot looks like you, he’s never 
* Cept meal-times. 
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A “WATER ”-FALL. 


SES% 


Yo 
WER Potion were engaged in a 
Yy S€ and were disappointed 
y der, drinks were offered them. 

the afeined to secure a drink dur- 

ety, ftROon, fell down the stairs. 
gi & glass of water, quick! for 
7 as fallen down,” cried the 
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: Painter looked up and ex- 
: Neth Good Lor’, old gal, how 
% , ©? do you expect a feller to 
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Small bar of 
ld Chop House 
overflowing 
the, listic _ gents 
€ir thirst with 
dg Oholic bever- 
Ci & dense cloud 
Werette smoke, 
eh also busy in 
ated coffee room 
Narrow passage 
it from the 
"a Spruce waiters 
Sy, Ually popping 
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“ way ope yelling an 
we bp © cook in the 
“i “Wn}; ifs, or obtain- 
o Yen - Of drinks at 
p of Wing “adequate ser- 
Xdow 
tf { wet » either for 
taal consumption 
J Mati lunchers they 
“a he 4 © on in the 
f) ®& 


® Ww; 
. hag Wise and somewhat profane old parrot, 


di, “tion, and joired raucously in the 
@ conversation with detachéd remarks 
wr Wen POR. Its frequent references to the 
eq my © mostly obscene, and sandwiched be 
%, in ."ts of popular revue melodies shrilly 


, eriety of discordant keys. 
. hi 


* * * * 
in titer. who had not busied himself as 


SARS 
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ot a Ty ate; the passage surveying the bustling 
mdf Due im itude suggesting that no customer of 
Mo Ab, in an 2uce to arouse his interest had as 
f Xy Wh. 2 appearance. 


Fy OPen 4 stranger of decidedly foreign aspect 

7 Ny) Cn glass door which gave entrance 
Ait Bay, the Head Waiter adjusted his dress 

aM, Bla, Med to meet him, 

Maing, the newcomer cast around betrayed 
Meeeggtance with the place but, at the same 
“a berfect. self-possession. 
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PROFESSOR: Not so bad for a start, but you want to try “ feinting’’ more. 
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“Luncheon, sir?” asked the Head Waiter, 

The stranger indicated that to be his immediate 
desire. and he was forthwith piloted to one of the 
old-fashioned ‘pews and the bill of fare spread out 
before him. 

Having, with but a slight foreign accent, selected 
a light meal, the customer leaned back and looked 
attentively at the parrot, which, by this time, had 
been rescued from the démoralising atmosphere of 
the bar and placed on its customary perch on the 
top of the coffee-room door, 

* * * * * 

The grey old bird seemed to move uneasily for 
a while under the stranger’s fixer regard, and 
presently said, ina hoarse tone, as though 
inviting confidence, ‘‘ What’s the matter?’ 

The unknown customer turned to the Head 
Waiter and smiled. : 

» “That’s an intelligent )ird,’’ he said. 

“Intelligent!” repeated the Head Waiter. ‘In 
telligent isn’t the word for it. It’s & genius. You 
should hear what she says about the ex-Kaiser.” 

“What does she say about him?” inquired the 
customer, ‘I am an Austrian. I should like to 
hear.”’ 

The Head Waiter stooped and whispered a few 
words. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand,” said 
the customer. “My knowledge of English is not 
yet quite perfect. But perhaps it is as well, eh?” 

The Head Waiter flushed slowly, and made no 
attempt to translate the words he had whispered 
into more orthodox language. 

7 * * * * 

“According to a foreign scientific gent, whose 
been lecturing over here lately,” he said instead, 
“if the old bird laid some eggs and hatched them 
out, the young ones ought to be able to speak 
pretty near as well as you and me, sir. Dr, 
Kammerer, I think his name is.. You may have 
heard of him, sir?” 

“T fancy I have,” was the hesitating, reply. 

“According to his theory he could change us 
into a race of super-men in a few generations,” 
added the Head Waiter. “But that strikes me 
as going a bit too far.” 


“How so?” demanded the customer. 

“Why,” replied the Head Waiter, “he said he 
had made experiments which proved that the good 
qualities, and outstanding abilities a man 
developed in his life time, could be handed down 
to his children and grandchildren and those that 
came after. But I don’t see it,” 

‘For what reason?” asked the foreigner sharply- 

“Well,” replied the Head Waiter, thoughtfully, 
“as a rule it’s not until 4 man’s been married 
some time, and his children are pretty nigh all ' 
grown up, that ‘he begins to develop any specially 
good qualities worth speaking about. How could» 
he make them hereditary in the children what. are 
already grown up?” 

The stranger sat silent—musing. 

* * * * * 


“Take golf,” continued the Head ‘Waiter. “ The 
majority of business men don’t take up golf until 
their family is grown up and they are in pretty 
easy circumstances. Suppose a City gent practised 
until he become a second Herd, do you mean to tel). 
me that he could hand his acquired talent over to 
his sons—who might be married men themselves at} 
that time—and make second Taylors ef them? It’s, 
too far fetched, tomy thinking,’ 

‘Certainly, the. acquired talents . or specially, 
good qualities must have been developed in the} 
parents before their children are born, if they are! 
to be handed on,” admitted the customer. : 

“Well, that finishes it,” said the, Head Waiter, 
with a flourish of his napkin. “To bring about 
race of super-humans by them means you would 
have to prevent them marrying until they had 
developed themselves to the utmost possible, and 
done their best work. By that time they wouldn't 
want to marry, and the race would die out.” 

“Tm afraid you take Dr. Kammerer too liter- 
ally,” observed the customer, with a hint of impa- 
tience. 

““Well. that’s what it said in the papers,” re- 
torted the Head Waiter—‘‘ just because he had de 
veloped a pair of eyes in a blind newt! First it’s 
monkey gland; then it’s any old gland to make old 
people young; and now along comes Dr, Kammerer 
to turn us into something too good to be true! I've 
developed all the good qualities of a head waiter- 
How can I hand them on to my son? I was a k't 
chen hand when he was born! And I can’t teach 
him anything now, take it from me!” 

no * = * * 


Instead of replying, the customer placed a .ten- 
shilling note on the table, rose wearily from hrs 
seat, and silently left the room. 

“TI wouldn’t mind betting that was Dr. Kam 
merer himself,” said the Head Waiter 

But there were no takers. 
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SHE: You’re not smoking this morning! 
HE: No; l’ve given it up, 
SHE: On! Do tell mec about her! 
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OLD SPORT: Yes; I've been fishin’ here for fifty yoar.- 
YOUNG SPORT: Caught anything yet? 


FINANCIAL TERMS ILLUSTRATED. 


A cat-tastrophe on Wali Street. 


Common Objects of the Sea-Shore—The Camera Girl- 


day. 
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| offended Jack dreadfully the other 
» yes; | got him to ask my pardon, 


MABEL: Have you made it up? 


MADGE: Oh 
“There’s plenty of room for two.” 
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THE NIGHTWATCHMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


NOCTURNE 
Your discharged parlourmaid has cOme to us, But don’t be alarmed. 
t believe half she tells us about you.” 
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BRAG AND BOUNCE. 


‘““HOW d’ye do, old son? You were proud yester- 
day when I saw you crogging St. Paul’s Churchyard 
at lunch time.” 

“You make a mistake, 
away.’ 

“Then you rast have a double.” 
/ “Thanks, I will!’ 

“Not at my expense, though. In fact, I’m s0 
hard up that I want you to lend me a fiver.” 

“TJ will when I come back from Scotland.” 

“When are you coming back?’ 

“Between ourselves, I’m not going! 

“i'm! a nice pal you are when the wolf is at the 
door.” 

“That must be your fault. He never comes to 
mine.’ _ 

“No; I suppose he’s afraid of being skinned!” 

“’Snasty! Take my advice, and when you next 
get hold of money, inyest it in a going concern.” 

“Yes: but the trouble is to find out which way 
the concern is going.” 

“Your wife has money, hasn’t she?” 

- 


old man; I was miles 


? 


“wren | ‘eard ’er say 'e was a dirty little man 


AN INTERVIEW IN THE LIBRARY FOLLOWED. 


Small Hopeful: Father, that man over there” 


can’t hear it thunder. 
Father: Why? Is he deaf? 
Small Hopeful: No, it ian’t thundering. 
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“Yes: but it all goes to my son. Why,.she al- 
lows him threepence a day for pocket money.” 

“Threepence a day and only six years 
That’s alot.” 

“T know; but he puts it into the gas-meter under 
the impression it’s a money-box!’’ 

“Good! And what about ‘your daughter; how is 
she progressing with her music) lessons?” 

“ Pine. She has been congratulated on the 
finish of her piano playing.” 

‘““You’re lucky. Mine never stops.” 


old? 


“Ha, ha! Here’s a poser for you. Which is 
the most, war-like nation?” 

“Dunno.” 

“ Vaccination.” 

**How do you account for that?” 

“Because it’s nearly always in arms!” 

“Olevah! By the way, I saw you at the fire 


Terrible blaze, 


wn, 


down Battersea way last night. 
wasn’t it? And, my word, the narrow escapes: 

“Narrow escapes! What do you mean? 1 
neyer saw any.” 

‘“‘Then you must have been blind. 
brought ’em along!’ 

“H’m! And what business had you 
quarter, may I ask?” 

“Oh, I’d been looking at.a County Council house 
that was to let.” 

‘Did you take it?’ 

‘No; it was much too small.” 

“Why do they make the housés 80 
wonder?” 

“So the tenants 
plaint.’”’ 

“Was that your dog that was following you?” 


The fireman 


in that 


small, I 


will have no room for com- 


wot squinted ’orrible, | knew it was me ‘usband!” 


JONES ALREADY KNEW. 


Little Man (threateningly): I say, sir, did you 
tell Mr. Jones that I was a liar? 
Big Man (coolly): No, sir, I did not, | It’s my 


opinion Mr, Jones don’t want any telling. 


‘rooms in advyance.”’ 
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“All depends. Has he bitten ven. oF de 
want to buy him?” 
“Artful fellow! 
“Five pounds.” 
‘“Cheese it! I'll give you three.” we 
“What! 'Why, the owner is offering te® ¥ 
reward for it.” 
“Had him long, laddie?”’ 
“About three days.’ % 
How does he like your — 


cat 
What will you take for B™ 


“H’m! 
“Can’t say yet. He's only sampled 
A 
“Ha, ha! He’s a pointer, isn’t he?” ‘8 é 
“No; a disappointer. He won’t touch iti 
burglars.” As 
“* Wholesome’ is a funny word, isn’t it?” * og 
reset rhs 
“Because if you take away the ‘whole Ney, 
still have ‘some’ left!’ i » dj 
“Ta, ha! You ought to be on the at ade’ De, 
man,” ‘gid ow wt 
“T was once. Vd have you, know I a 
landlady in’ ‘ Hamlet.’ got _* 
“'Snothing! I did two landladies in wey ay 
“Base varlet.. Hast ever been on the 1 a wy 


gift 


¢, 


“No; but I dressed up as an actor wher BP 
on my holidays. You know—fur coat, 108 
and the rest.’ ” bs 

“And did thev take you for a real att og Y ye 

“You bet! The landlady made me pay io 4 

ve. 
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“Did you hear about the boy in our *® 
threw some benzine into the fire?’”’ 

“No. What happened?” 5 

“Well. he has never benzine since!” 


“That’s done it. So long!” — 
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GOT THIS? 


She: You know. Mr. Smith, I thought yor 
much older than you are. 
He: Oh, not a bit, I assure you! 


Jo( j ‘ 
“DOUBLING UP.” ié , 


wads» 2 
“How could you do so imprudent a at 
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a curate to a very poor Taffy. « what 
could you have for marrying a girl as oot, 
steeped in poverty as yourself, and poth © j r 
the slightest prospect of provision?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the Benedict, apiece A) 
very good reason. We had a blanket aP* pt aie 
as the cold weather was coming on we thou ue 
putting them together would be warmer.’ 
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A “HEAVENLY” COMPARISON: 
Wife: Oh! dear, Fred, I wish I was 1%) ~, ° ae 
Husband:,What doing? Selling mavedee, ada 
Wife: No; they’ll find me a better job ort of 
They’ll know I’ve had my share of hard ie 
Husband: I don’t think so. If a:hard ee fi 
here méars an easy one up above, and a 
way about, it’ll be you who'll be coming | _ G { 
morning. at three o’clock instead of me.” it a f 
The husband worked at a. daily newspa AY 3 
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“WICKED WORDS.” 


a vy . 
Little Willie had been into the stre@ 
and had heard bad words. <A few days “gi 


po at 7 


he used them towards his little sister, 
informed her mother that Willie had yh 
“wicked words.” yar? 
Mother: Now, Willie, you are a very ai cfs r 
boy. Tell me at once what bad word yor 
After a moment’s hesitation he said* 
remember what it is now, but if you will 


over I will tell you when you come “ 
one.” 
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NOT sO WONDERFUL ‘ if 
The Woman: Here’s a wonderful “pin 
just been reading of a man who reac fle ot 
out learning how to read or write. iat 
woman, and for her sake he made a sche 
self in two years. gp txt 
The Man: That’s nothing! I know t pe 4 
was a profound scholar at forty. ep pr P 
woman, and for her sake he made a f0® 
in two days! 
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twe] Steamer cutting its way steadily at the 
et Ye knots an hour, the moon out full and 
: ot hiting up a blue sky and a cool evening, 
dt to manipulate the seltzer bottle, cigars 
“matt and you have auspicious circumstances 
& Wa a. £ossip, 
; Re of aad such conditions that I found my- 
a Nee he party of gentlemen in the after part 
% tay an Oriental liner. 
ng "tg had gone from one subject to another, 
Mit, talk will. until it settled interestingiy— 
ae Raturally—on women. 
Nis °f ug had had his say, and then the elderly 
We had dubbed “the Colonel” motioned 
on and concimitant, and showing his 
© to keep his excitement down, said: 
mine fellows in your minds call me ‘roue, 
Oh, don’t beg my pardon; it’s 
I’m sore on the social side of 
; as why all. and I’m trying to get back 
Pe I raise eo much hell with women!”’ 


. ; * * x * a 
% t . Years ago now—you can guess about how 
‘ ee Wee, tied the prettiest and most bewitching 
* ing London and York,” he went on. ‘Her 
to _"€ poor, mine were rich, and that will 
Ne ot that I loved her not only passionately 
f chit, well, I attended her like a nurse at- 
eS iy wn d, and every month I placed £25 in the 
“a name for her personal use. It waa 
wets Y than she had ever seen in her life ‘be- 
Wanted to make her at ease in every- 


vite myself so closely with my em. 
terests, all for the sake of my darling (he 
*‘8rcastically) wife, that two years after 
Bee I was taken into the firm as a junior 


a °Rether we rejoiced, like two children, 
SS: ew £00d fortune. 


y ber . & model of wifely affection, and I re- 
xu Fevotion by being with her all the hours 

§8Pare from my business, and with my 
‘neome I provided her a housemaid in 
nq rite cook. She seemed appreciative of 
\ Bier, Went about my work as if in paradise, 
ting visions of my beautiful wife, 


eos Bey ame 


rt ee 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


So SO) 


Ai 


ZZ 


ay STORY THAT CAN BE INTERPRETED ACCORDING TO YOUR EXPERIENCE, 


dressed in the beautiful clothes my money had en- 
abled me to buy her. 
* * * * ‘ * 

“Four years elapsed, when my partners asked 
me to go on the road for a while to get in touch 
with the outside trade; and I went, for the cea 
the profits the more for wife and I, 

“She took the news much to heart, and I never 
shall forget her tears on my first depa:ture. 

“«“Draw on my account for what you want, 
dear,’ I told her, ‘if you happen to run short,’ 
But there was no probability of this, for she had 
been* saving parsimoniously, and Ler account was 
close to £250. 

“Everything went ‘along as smoothly as I could 
wish it the first six months, but towards the end ot 
that memorable first year I noticed a coolness on 
my wife’s part. She was no longer sorry when I 
left, nor glad when I returned—at least, so it 
seemed to me. I could not solve it. I tried hard 
to believe she was sick, and when I suggested that, 
she called me a fool, That was the first harsh word 
that passed between ua. 

“Returning one night after an absence of several 
weeks, I found her bank book lying open on the 
writing table, and instinctively I took it up. There 
were only a hundred and some odd pounds to her 
credit. There were no new clothes in her ward- 
robe. 

“TI looked over at her. She lay asleep so peace- 
fully, so innocently that I could not get myself to 
think anything wrong of her. I took a drink and 
turned in to forget it all. 

“Upon a subsequent return I found a man’s tie 
holder on the bureau. and still less to her credit in 
the bank. I was exasperated and just a tiny bir 
suspicious of something, I did not know what, but 
I restrained my various eka to do this ana 
that. 

“She was in the habit of abtive me how long I 
would be away and where I was going whenever I 
bade her good-bye. When this climax came I told 
her I would be gone three weéks. 


* * * * # 
“T returned the third day. The servants 
dered when they saw me. 
“Our room was quarter lighted, a sort of slow- 


Xr Bob’s Weekly 
| Indiscretion. 


T’S a very difftcult thing to please 
everybody, dear chappies, and I 
am very sorry for the johnny who 

~ tries. because he is bound to be 
very peeved about it, 

\ Now perhaps you remember, 

) dear laddies, that a little while 
oe, back the ladies were complaining 
oh teen *Pers) about the rudeness of men and 

a Yalry in regard to giving up seats in 

Msc to the fair sex. There's a good deal 

Sree h sides, and I remember my little 

Sy is] un, who had a couple of bullets 

; to’? a ®f on the Somme, giving up his seat 

ty 


&% lusty female who never said thank 
Att, chy’ leg ached for days afterwarda. 
sre r the only case. 
to th Must say that I believe in giving up 
© ladies whenever possible, as, thank 
=o hale and hearty, and I don’t worry 
T get a “thank you” or not. 
day I was travelling in the tube going 
lap cere was a stampede of females at 
he * 80me with parcels and some withour. 
an My comfy seat was a “goner,” and 
ak ta my feet.’and offered it to the 
rts, which happened to be a quite 
*© of crepe de chine, so to speak, 
8 thant only thanked me, but bestowed 
"i ling smile, I felt well rewarded, but 
Oe ~~ Was somewhat dashed by a volcaiuo 


vig"? 
ely 


a 


. i A 


‘ ‘ 
. sniff from an extra stout female who was putting a 


frightful strain on one of the straps. ‘The stout 
lady was conversing with a thin pal (likewise strap- 
hanging), and she was letting loose on the subject 
of men and their manners, or want of them. — 
Two or three hardened sinners of the male sex 
(who had not given up their seats) were plunged 


in their newspapers, or affecting deafness... The 
artful dogs! ee GNARL ALA 
“Yes, my dear,”’ continued the fat dame, ‘and 


if one of ‘em does give up his seat, you can be sure 
that he’ll pick out some saucy thing with silk 
stockings. You won’t find him’ giving it up to a 
mere woman. ‘4h, dear, no! 

As this was accompanied by a baleful glance at 
me, and I was preparing to get out at the next 
station, I thought it was time to say something on 
behalf of mere man. 

“Madam,” I observed, “I do not think you are 
being just. I feel quite sure that if any two of 
these gentlemen happened to be sitting together 
they would have got up at once and given you a 
seat.” 

Thén I_ hopped out, ‘dob: chappies. I heard one 
rude fellow laugh and several ladies titter, and I 
saw the stout female’s face going a deep beetroot— 
and—that’s all. JT was satisfied. 

But doesn’t it show you, laddies, how difficult it 
is to please people, especially some people? 

— ol 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 


She: Ia it the amount of talking a man does 
that makes him a bore? 

He: No: it’s the amount he doesn’t say while 
he talks. 


_of things and looked appealingly at me. 
also had a suit-case, from which I presumed he was ‘ 


_ slowly,, 


PAGE ELEVEN. 


music stage effect, which was in excellent keepin= 
with the whole dastardly business, What passed 
for my wife lay in bed pretending to sleep, but #0 
noticeably excited that I wondered she did not 
scream. 


«Get up and dress yourself,’ I said, cooler now . 


than when I left the station for this miserable 
place. She affected surprise at my behaviour and 
struck a haughty attitude, but I was prepared for 
that, and stood my ground commandingly. She 
wilted like a cornered thief. 

“ Gut of the corner of my eye I could see the cur 
tains of the closet rustling, I parted them quickly 
and levelled my revolver at the man. He was go- 
ing to show fight, but I quietened him by pointing 


to my gun, I wanted no publicity of ‘such a putrid 
affair. 

“The woman ‘begged me not to shoot. ‘Shoot?’ 
said I, sneeringly. ‘You flatter yourself! 


* * * * 


“She fell weeping on my shoulders, but I threw 
her from me. 

“*Dress quick, both of you, and.you, woman, 
take what you need, for I don’t want to see you in) 
this room again. Be quick!’ 

“The command to go affected her more than 
anything else I had said. But I paid no attention 
to her whinings, nor to her questions what I in-, 
tended to do with her. She packed a small bagful 
Her lover 


woman. I wouldn’t shoot a yellow dog over you!’ 
* 


in the habit of displacing me all ii irra my ab- 


, Bence. 


“*We'll get something to eut,’ I said, when 
they were dressed and ready to go. The man 
shook and wriggled in his nervousness as if he had 
St. Vitus dance. I believe he feared I had intended 
to make a dramatic ending of it by, shooting him 
while we were in the restaurant. The woman con- 
tinued to weep and to implore, and it seemed to me ' 
that at that point I caught a look of hate in her 
eyes for her seducer, 

* * * * * 

“As the waiter was seating us I asked the 
wretch in most gracious tones to, excuse the woman 
for a moment, which he seemed only too glad to 


,do—anything to get me out of his sight, for the 


coward was. scared pale. 

“* Jeanette.’ I said, ‘here is a cheque for £1,000: 
Don’t let him know you have it. Unless I miss my 
guess, he’ll leave you.soon, and you'll need it.’ 

“With that I left them.” 

“What became of her?” some one was bold 
enough to ask. 

The Colonel looked the interlecutor sharply im 
the eyes, 

“Considering what did become of her,” he said 
seemingly weighing each word for the 
thoughts it conjured, “it is impertinent in you to 
ask, young man!” a8 ‘ Dy 


LITTLEBY HAYES’ CHARITY 
(Continued from. page six.) 
‘Do you confess?” old Hayes asked,’after a little 


period of silence, 


“Yes,” answered the son, ne 

“What made you do it?” the 1 la chins yoice 
now seemed to have borrowed something from ihe 
pallor of his ashen face: 

“T done it in the name o’ charity,” Grig shot 
back angrily. ‘And chrrity begina at home. 
You've starved me and mother for years and years, 
because you give everything to the poor. Even 
when I’d work and make money o” my own, you’d 
beg that for the poor. Well, what’re you a-goin’ 
to do about it. dad” 

“I’m a-goin’to take you to town and hand you 
over to the police.” declared the father. sternly. 

The man called Buck rose to his feet. 

“You won’t do anything of the kind, sir!’ he 
drawled. ‘“‘There’s nobodv here who don’t aympa- 
thise with the boy, and nobody will ever tell. The 
rest of the money and the watches can be sent back 
on the quiet, and the law won’t be any the wiser. 
Now. forget it, parson, and blaze away on your 
sermon.” 

And the preacher accepted the advice. 


jo 


A MOVING STORY. 


Weary Willie: Mister, would you contribute five 
shillings to help to beautify your noble city? 

““What’s the idea?” 

“For five shillings I’ll move on to the next noble 
city.” 


Why. i 


i 


‘ 


Pat 


PAGE TWELVE 


FROM CONVENT 
CABARET. 


WE owe a lot to America—besides money. We 
owe some of the most absurd films that have flick 
ered across the screen since staring at motion pic 
tures became a popular disease; and also some of 
the most ridiculous novels that have ever been given 
the unmerited dignity of print. 

I don’t want to be nasty—especially these days, 
when the hawthorn is scenting the highways, even 
more powerfully than petrol in some places, and 
summer seems to be setting in with all its accus 
tomed severity—but. reallv. some of the printed 
stuff the Americans are trying to put across us 
just now suggests that they take us for a nation of 
pie-cans, ready to make pleased noises at anything 
bearing the U.S.A. trade mark. 


SORRY! 


I must apologise for having given way to this 
outburst, and trust it won't result in trouble for our 
legation at Washington. I know how sensitive that 
extraordinary mixture of European and African 
races. called the American people, is to criticism, 
and for years I have scrupulously endeavoured to 
avoid hurting their feelings. “But this time I have 
been tried beyond endurance, and I’ve gotta speak 
plain. In other words, it is a case of “atta, boy!’ 
as you hear the Yankee tourists enunciate to one 
another as they catch sight of Ye Old Cheshire 
Cheese. in Fleet Street; London, Yurrup. 

It amounts to this: T have jnst finished reading 
a novel called “The Night-life Mun,’ by Silas K. 
Manhattan (The Bowery and. Fast Side Publishing 
Corp., 2 dollars), and I am suffering from it. still. 


TWINS. 


It is a tale about two twins, both girls; and it 
leaves one guessing what sort of a cranial fix-up 
the guy must have had who committed it, 

The story starts out to show that’ the, twin 
sisters are alike as a couple of lemons outwardly, 


tsa) 


DON’T WANT ANOTHER, 


Kind Friend: What are you crying 
about, my little man? 

Bobbie: Mother whipped me. 

“What for?” 

“TI don’t know. Ym afraid to ask 
her until she cools down.” 


1o(——~ 


HEARTLESS. 


She uaked me for the tiny pin 
Upon my waistcoat gleaming, 
In which request I acquiesced, 
My face with pleasure beaming. 


And then that very selfsame pin 
’ My aspirationa wrecked. I 

Came near a fit discov’ring it 

("pon my rival’s necktie. 

-o(———_ 
A “PROFESSIONAL.” 

The other day, a football enthusiast 
in. Warwickshire, returning from 4 
match, encountered a tramp, a ragged, 
pitiful object, making his way towards 
the nearest town Handing over a 
coin the young fellow remarked jocu- 
larly: “Hallo, old chap, have you been 
Playing football too?” 

A shilling is as good as a soft answa 
Tor wrath. 

“No. boss.” he replied, after duly 
biting the offering, “I ain’t; but I ’opes 
ter iine the Rugby Union ter-night, if 
I ’as anything like Irck an’ a pair 0’ 
trotters on me. But don’t get splittin’ 
as you made a perfessional of me, ’cos 
I may git disqualified!” 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


but inwardly as dissimilar as a sundae and a glass 
of hooch. 

One of them was a pi, and had gotten to a nur 
nery where she spent the best part of the day and 
most of the night fiddling with the beads on her 


rosary, and trying to forget the strong, silent, 
square-jawed Oil King ‘she had loved secretly before 
she joined the psalm-singing sisterhood as a 
novitiate, or a licenciate, or something. 

The other twin was all out for a gay life, and 
earned considerable more than her eats by dancing, 
and singing risky songs at a night haunt in lil’ of 
N’ Yawk. 

As was natural, three-four fellers were over their 


listening fins in love with the gay one—first, the 
boss of the aforesaid night haunt; second, the 


strong, silent guy mentioned ’way back; third, @ 
silly little san who seemed to have missed his way 
to the cripples’ home; and fourth, one of the cabaret 
waiters, who was doing a hit of dollar collecting by 
way of dope distribution. 


THE SHOOTING STARTS. 


Unfortunately for the whole bunch, but luckily 
for the author, this giddy young high-kick pur- 
veyor didn’t care a clam for nary one of them, all 
her affections being bestowed on dope, which she 
was getting through the table-napkin flipper I spoke 
of just now. a 

But one night, between turns, whem the menched 
crumb-collector came to her dressing-room with the 
usual supply of dope, he started to press his suit 
and erumple hers by struggling with her for a kiss. 
Evidently scorning a waiter’s tip, she struggled 
back; and just as they were in a clinch. the cripple 
creeps out of the wardrobe where he’d been hiding, 
and makes them break away with the girl’s gun, 
which he had preyiously pinched from her dressing- 
table. Having plugged the dish-distributor and 
left him for dead, the cripple makes use of. the 
window as an extra exit. and leaves the girl alone 
with the corpse, 


A wap? ty 
| 


it 


i | 


tawYy IN 


her marriage! 
GENTLEMAN DITTO: Yes; she not only has her own, but she has absorbed her husband's 


‘pavement and yelling, ‘‘Savye me! 


i!) h 
THE BOOK™ / 


Ot aint oP deantae? 
ES haath ttnbaiase 3222 


II. 


THE BACKUKUUNY: What a WONnderful personality Mrs. Gilson has developed § 


THE STRONG AND SILENT ONE- ot 


Having disposed of one of the charactel® ie 
by, the author then brings the strong and aon” 
one on the scene, who, thinking the girl net ia 
the dirty deed, but continuing to love her, 0 
standing and nevertheless—conveys her t? Die iP 
apartments, together with the packet of dove nef j 
he had picked up before leaving. Safe to8® pe i 
his own room, he throws the deadly drug i® per 


place and proceeds to call up the fire wri ot 
it 


the police, or somie other interfering 2” 4 
While he is busy barking at the hello girl, jon 
squirms off the Chesterfield and retrieves ber of 
the yearn having come over her for a sniff ® ot 
sudden and strong. Seeing thic out of the gy 
of his tortoiseshell-framed oplic, the 0”, #7 


dropped the telephone with a sickening thu e: 
closed with the girl in a struggle for the ig 

Pretty mad for snow by this time, the id 10 
another gun that happened to be lying arouse it 
spoils another cartridge, and makes * Ma 
candidate for the mortuary. and her escaP? m 
same time. Yes, air, 


FLIGHT. 

Disinclined to suicide herself, she does og 
tance to her sister’s nunnery in record tim ath 
through a window, and holds up her twin's toe 
stunt by dropping at her feet on the ©?” jaf) | 
I killed *) #y 

Well, the num sister rises to the occas iP 
full five foot two. "nd saves the erring one © 
all right. Although the Angelus was ring 
exchange habiliments, and the nun twin Te for f | 
the world again to face the music waiting ~ i 
gun girl, whois left behind in nun’s veiling” ; 
on the bead game in her pister’s place, i 


THE NUN IN THE NIGHT HAUNT: yf 


Although I am not over scrupulous wher? it of 
con authors are concerned, it wouldn’t be roe 
iny part to give away the sequel. But any og 
who can’t see it by this time must be a fir? 
bone head, j joa 

What left me guessing was how the nun twit he 
her way about ‘the cabaret as If she'd live OS 
all the time. But that is one of the my# 
solution of which the author, Mr. Silas 
hattan, has wisely kept to himself. wv 
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True ,Tales of Old London Town. 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
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11.—-THIEVES AND RECEIVERS, 


THE following contemporary account of the 
state of London one hundred years ago, with re- 
spect to thieves, pick-pockets, receivers, and other 
bad characters, forms amazing reading when we 
compare it with the conditions which prevail to-day. 
We will let the chronicler tell his own story:— 


“Receivers of stolen goods are always in droves 
about the police-offiices, Those gentlemen also have 
their privileges. An interchange of ‘civilitiea fre 
quently takes place between them and some of the 
officers, who are willing to smoke a pipe, crack a 
bottle and a joke with them, and the proprietors of 
houses of accommodation for both sexes of all ages, 
the owners of gaming-houses, and those respectable 
thieves who disdain to do a dirty action, but plunder 
.where some character is to be got by the achieve- 
ment, for which they may be, if not ‘scragged’ for 
death, at all events ‘lagged’ for life, 


“There is a low public-house close to the noses 
of their worships, in which many of those ruflilana 
are in the habit of sitting the greater part of the 
day. A stranger who should look in, and see them 
playing cribbage and smoking and drinking, would 
suppose that they snatched an hour for relaxation 
from the labours of their several occupations. But 
it is not so; there they sit every day from morning 
till night, waiting for the arrival of their ‘nose’ 

_(@ man deputed to pick up news of robberies), and 
the moment any thief is ‘pulled’ at the office, off 
they scamper to watch the examination, and ascer- 
tain whether they cannot get hold of the ‘swag,’ 
before it can be brought forward in judgment. 
There never is an occasion when what they call a 
‘good” robbery is known at the office to have been 
committed, upon which they do not receive imme- 
diate intelligence. Some of them act as ‘touters’ 
to those who may have got the ‘swag,’ and the 
moment they find that the thief is ‘grabbed’ (appre- 
hended), they run off to the fence, and give him the 
wink to ‘lumber it in another crib.’ A notorious 
receiver, named Reuben Josephs, who was, some 
time ago transported’ for fourteen years, was in the 
habit of visiting this house, into which some of the 
officers often look, to say, ‘Tom, or Bill, or Ben- 
jamin, how do you do?’ and throw off a half-quarten 

_ of ‘jackey’ to the health and at the expense of the 
company. It has been the fashion with the police 
(for what reasons may be easily guessed), to say in 
defence of their practice of associating with thieves 
and receivers. that it is necessary for them to do so 
for the protection of the public—that, in fact, stolen 
property could not he recovered if the connexion 
were not kept up. The true meaning of this is, 
that, if the natural hostility which exists between 
an honest officer and a rogue be acted upon, all 
chance of participation is at an end. The officer 


is shut out from his perauisite. but the thief and 
the receiver run a thousand hazards, which they 
know: not in the ordinary compact, and the publia 
are sure to be benefitted when the thief-taker acts 
independently of the reptiles whom he is employed 
to hunt. ‘ 


“The receivers pay to the thieves for swag in 


vA 


a 


‘ 


the following proportion:—For silver, four shillings 
an ounce; but the reason the pay is so high for 
this description of commodity is, that the crucible 
is always ready, and they can, immediately after 
the purchase, sell it at the full price without the 
slightest hazard of detection. For a chest of slop 
(tea), £15; but for tip-top slop they will not hesitate 
to give £20. For broadie, they pay ten shillings a 
stretch (a yard); and for bull-dogs (lumps of sugar 
stolen from grocers), half price. ‘The fences always 
have the ready money about them, and the dealing 
is strictly according to the maxim of ‘honour 
amongst thieves.’ Ikey Solomons was known to be 
in the habit of carrying £1,000 in his side-pocket, 
and to have purchased bandanas as they were car- 
ried along the street, There is one class of thieves 
who do an immensity of mischief, and who are 
seldom or never restrained in the slightest degree, 
although the officers well know that, if they frisked 
a bit (searched), a great deal of swag is sure to be 
forthcoming. Those are the fellows who seem to be 
employed as costermongers; but nothing is too hot 
or too heavy for them. They take their rounds in 
the suburbs of the town with their donkey and pan- 
niers, and dispose of their greens and herrings, and 
other commodities: after which they substitute in 
the place of such articles as much smut (copper or 
lead) as they can stow away. If they fail in strip- 
ping a house of the smut, they pick up a stray 
fowl, or anything which is convertible into cash, and 
they are always ready to lend a hand ata burglary, 
the simplicity of their ostensible trade acting as a 
security against detection. It is usual with them 
to operate largely in the glass line. If they can 
prig a ‘shiner’ (a looking-glass), they immediately 
transport it to the neighbourhood of Wentworth 
Street. where the Jews knock off the frames, and so 
transform it in other respects, as to Gestroy all 
identity. Some of.the lower order of fences turn 
a penny by the purchase of the plate-glasses which 
the thieves remove from gentlemen’s carriages. 
Those glasses are converted into ‘shiners,’ and are 
often sold to the trade. who are sometimes uncon- 
scious that they are instrumental in disposing of 
stolen property. The swarms of ‘buzzes’ who in- 
fest the neighbourhood of the theatres, exercise 
great ingenuity in a great variety of ways. Dur- 
ing the last season they practised a trick, which 
succeeded every night to an enormous degree. One 
of them would go in front of the horses of a gentle- 
man’s carriage and play such tricks as would in- 
duce the coachman to rise from his seat to whip 
the fellow away. The moment he rose, another of 
the gang, who waited under the coachman’s seat 
for the movement, would pull down the great-coat, 
upon which the owner had sat for security’s sake, 
and away he would run, the coachman in yain 
calling out that he was robbed. . At the last Guild- 
hall dinner many were plundered in this manner 
by some of the West-end ‘ out-and-outers’ (thorough- 
bred thieves).. But the plunder which has in its 
list the most able, desperate, and ingenious pro- 
fessors, is that which the housebreaker commits, 
and the City of London is the place in which that 


. believes the transfer to have taken place, 


“the robber’ have a little game of their 


n Oa 
and then being accused of a violent breac of | 


MAY Sa ; 
species of depredation is carried on to * of i 
greatly beyond credibility. joe > 
“It is to the receivers of stolen goods ~ itt a 
such facility to the thieves disposing of rs ; 
gotten booty, that we must ascribe, in * ‘go? 
measure, the numerous robberies that are, 90 =: 
mitted daily by servants on their masters- g 4 Ay 
all parts of the town abound with prigs, ap "; 
and flash dragsmen; but, certainly, if in ® ity ri 
part more than another, it is in the vite J 
Covent Garden; and, to obtain an adequat® ipitl - 
the nightly occurrences in the desperate v!© not AL 
Bow Street, it wouid be necessary for & foe fy . 
to visit it, under the protection of an officer (9 
officer is admitted into all the flash-house® prt Bi 
hours), at différent periods of the night. 
* ht ~ 


diately before the’ theatre-doors are opened: 
of thieves assemble at a public-house close to ff 
Lane Theatre, and they simultaneously droP W 4 
pipes the instant notice is given, and issue ws prey . 


plunder the struggling crowd. As soon a8 ©” ,:4)” a 
is over, they return to their ‘smoking cril, ye. — tp. 
of their plunder to the landlord, and enJ® ge 
selves until the performances are concluded Pr fi 
signal for industry is then repéated; dow? ef 
pipes, and off the thieves scamper, to levd | ha 


contributions from the public. Their plan: 
arranged by strict rules, and the beat of 

so accurately ascertained, that when a get 
happens to miss his watch, and gives symP cult ; 
liberality—for robberies’ are now-a-days aie Y 
be found out without the precursor of: 4 out , 


he has only to say in what part of the ao! 


i: 
‘buzz’ (pickpocket) can be in, most oc ig 
found, and the property restored. The lone ‘ 
events, will have the gratification of knowl", al 
the officer whom he employs, that Jack 
had ‘the thimble.’ whether it is ever recor 4 
not, Each of the thieves who thus, bY 1e0 
practice, attain a wonderful degree of excel “0 
transfering watches, pocket-books, shaw! po yf 
handkerchiefs, etc., has what he calls his ; of ¢ 
plowing, to assist him. ‘This ‘pal’ is a 8'% ashy | 
town, ag great an adept as her ‘pal’ in ba Py 
prigging. They sometimes come across % 
man; and, if the female can prevail upo? es 
fortunate fellow to accompany her to 
Yard, or Swan Yard, or any other intanors of 
in which the most dangerous houses of a¢ ace , 
tion are kept, a robbery is sure to take pin 
fear of exposure is generally calculated up sf 
security from punirehment. po cA 

ae 
breakers),and flash dragsmen (coachmen wh ee 
ciate with thieves, and occasionally lend 
silence is purchased with gin, Those eg 

a ‘ 


“About two or three o’clock in the 
a n 
There are also to be seen, sprinkled about De gt 
the thieves are never played upon by 1 oh, 
oot % 


the flash-houses in this hopeful part of 
abound with buzzes, prigs, cracksme? 

and parlours of the flash-houses, watchmen of 
tlemen are their aim. If a well-dressed ai 
pens to pass along Bow Street, or any of e 
bouring ‘streets, at a late hour, he mo toon F 
surprised at receiving a push from a * of 
peace. It ia necessary, however, to tell 
if he behaves himeelf respectfully to the 


who: will not scruple to call him a thief, 
allowed to depart upon a compromise of and : 


lings, and that, if he resists, his wate? 
and clothes are in the greatest peril.” 
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“My motto,” aaid the ne™ < ij 
“is ‘Pay as you go,’” post? 

“Tt wouldn’t do in my ‘oo 
rejoined the landlady. “MY 
cash in advance.” 


ol—_—— 40: 
THE FAT OF THE LA 

~ io” 
on the ' 


; Bilks: 
the land. ap! 
Jilks: What business is he of 
Bilks: He’s the propriet? 4 
anti-fat medicine, y/ 


Yes: he lives 


so(———— 
HE DIDN'T KNOW: 


st 
Old Timer: The worst ost 
ever had was when we ra® ov uf 
in a gale of wind. % 
The Amateur: Gracious’ 
sailors always drank rum: 
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, ! HE HALF-HOLIDAY ” AMUSEMENT GUIDE, 
) “Wertising Rates - - Six Lines Five Shillings. | 
4 Ab ——<—<—S 
(\ Sepa, Gerrard 2645. 
é BATTLING BUTLER. 
J R Jack Buchanan, Phyllis Titmuss. 
é ee nites. 8.15; Mate., Wed. and Sat., 2.30, 
Tt “wy 
’ AMBRa, GRAND VARIETIES. 
gf Daily, 2.30, 6.10, and 8.45, 
yf ices, Programme changed weekly. : 
i a” §8. te od., oes! tax. Gerr. 5064, 
a 
SEum, Gerr. 7540, 


GRAND VARIETIES. 
a Twice asaminale 2.80 and 7.45, 


Nightly, 8.30; Tues., Thurs. -» Sat., 2,30. 
a rarnieres Hawtrey 


Pion, 


JACK ‘STRAW, 


k sal nai a ears 
e OF York s. Gerr. 513, 


HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND. 
~ “Y®nings, 8.30; Mat., Thurs. and Sat., 2.80, 


(> aa Pane Wh Oe ee st iy 
'Ery, Gerr 2780, 


Te ote SSS 


f/ 
/ 
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Jose Collins in 
THE LAST WALTZ. ; 
Nightly. 8.15; Mat., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


j) YY, PicruURE THEATRES. 
oo ‘PicTuRE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
y Daily, 1.45 to 10,30 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30)s 
ee eTenme ot changed twice weekly. 


a Re 


: 
Se 


SALLERy, “Regent St. 
| °ntinuous Daily, 2-11 (Sundays, 6-11), 


fh Prices. Is. 3d: to 5s. (inel.). 
A Sige: 
% ONDON’S SHOWLAND. 

ay 


_ Coliseum this week an exceptional pro- 
© ig provided for its patrons. Miss Florence 
tr, " continues to delight large audiences. The 


fy 
oft °f her clear and tuneful soprano voice is 
oy NS 


&, 


by her appealing personality, for she is 
ef a petite figure—an advantage which is 


Miss | FLORENCE SMITHSON, 


IS. i by the majority of prima donnas. By 
bs fats ‘ las Smithson enjoys the distinction of 
“ey 1, eto, Titish; for her father was the Welsh 
se ot °f the Theatre Royal, Merthyr ‘ydvil, 

re » Y ether (nee. Laura, Nolan) waa “Irish and 
ha, Mr. Will Fyffe, whom we are pleased 

nr Técoverei from his recent accident, is 

§ Horn Ting heavily with his traversity of the 

“"npipe. His antios fairly convulse the 

* laughter. Howard Rogers’ sketch, “ The 


‘public as a variety turn. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Presentation to Police Constable Hoppitts,”’ is one 
of the most laughable acts seen on the halls of late. 
Howard Rogers has not long been before the 
He joined the H.A.C. in 
1914, and served until 1919, and during his service 
in France helped not a little to brighten many a 
camp overseas by his humour in connection with 
concert parties. It is only since his release from 
military duties that he seriously made up his mind 
to adapt the profession as a livelihood, and those 
who see his mirthful show will not be surprised to 
learn that his date-book is full for 1923, and that he 
has only a very few vacant weeks in 1924 and 1925. 

A big attraction is the Hawaiian Sextette. 
Armed with the ukulele and other popular Hawaiian 
instruments (the steel guitar), the Sextette take 
their audience by storm. Song succeeds dance, and 
dance song, with a wild rapidity, each member be 
ing a bit more weird and bizarre than its predeces- 
sor. Leading the Sextette is Millissa Kameha, » 
lady who shows that in addition to its own musio, 
Hawaii has its own brand of beauty, and a verv 
striking beauty at that. 

Ptaszynski, a Polish dancer discovered in Buda- 
Pesth by the Stoll Agent, fully justifies his inclusion 
in the programme of the Coliseum by reason of his 
graceful and wonderful dancing. ‘‘The Four Fly- 
ing Juliens” are as populgy as ever; Dollie and 
Billie. the clever little artistes, meets with a perfect 
ovation; Stanelli and Douglas, a clever pair of 
violinists in their comical musical act, help to com- 
plete a programme which cannot fail to command 
unstinted approval from the public. 


* * * * * 
“You'd be Surprised!” still continues to attract 


crowded houses at the Alhambra. Leicester Square, 
and one cannot be surprised considering the bright- 


ness and vyivacity which is imported into this 
popular revue. 
* * * * * 
On Tuesday, May 29th, Mr. Henry Ainley will 


present ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


* * * A” % 


early in June, Mr. 
for a season with 


At the Lyceum Theatre, 
Bransby-Williams will open 
“David Copperfield.’”’ 


* * * * * 


At the Apollo Theatre, on Thursday, May 24th, 
Mr. J. E. Vedrenne will revive Sir James Barrie’s 
comedy, “What Every Woman Knows,” with Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle (as “John Shand”) and Miss Hilda. 
Trevelyan (as “Maggie Wylie’’). 


?re-paid Small Advertisements. 


Advertisements are received under the above 

ading and inserted in ‘‘ The Half-Holiday” at 
® rate of Twopence per Word. No display ts 
rmitted, and the Publishers reserve the right 
j declining any advertisement which does not 
eet with their approval, 


The Minimum Charge for any Advertisement 
| S$ Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


J. B. WEDGE (Established 1800), Manufacturers 
of Van and Lorry Sheeta and Tarpaulins, Water- 
proof Olothing. Marquees and Tents on Hire. 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, Gause 
Business Signe, Mats and Matting, Banners, Decora- 
tions and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Address— 
238, Walworth Road, London, 8.H.17. Telephone: 
4fop 1016. 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
Oxercisers and Developers. Obtainable at aH 
uthletic outfitters. 


PORTRAITS (by an expert Artist and Academy 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PHOTO- 
GRAPH in Water Colour. Any size quoted up to 
and including 20in. by 16in, All pictures guaran- 
teed perfect likenesses, and highly and artistically 
painted, Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, with full 
particulars, to—J PICKERING, 488, Norwood Road, 
8.E.27. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 


WM. C. DAVIS (late of “ “ Bedford’ 8,” Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.). the Brixtonian Bookseller, Stationer, 
and Tobacconist, 29, Robsart Street, Brixton, 8.W, 9. 


H PAGE FIFTEEN 


“The Merry Widow” 
Theatre on the 19th inst. 


will be revived at Dalys 


* * * * * 


The Old Vic has concluded its Shakespearean 
season. and will remain closed until Septemiber. In 
the meantime structural alterations will be pro- 
ceeded with to meet the requirements of the L.C,C. 


YOUR POWDEK PUFF ALWAYS HANDY. 
are WRISTLET POWDER, . 
PUFF CASE AND*= 


post free. 
Bde ping Ed ont Mies ee 


1S 


SUA NATTA AT AAMELGACENE ESTES AAS ALLSOP s 


Ve. PICKLE 
SPURS THE APPETITE 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GROCER 
; SOLD EVERYWHERE . 


Sn 


22 UNL 
~ Shug 


TRADE MARK 


Sane” Bis Bese 


On Sale at leading Chemists & Stores 
Full instructions and descriptive pamphlets, 
Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/@ 


or from Sole Manufactures 
(post free, 1/4, 2/8, 8/8.) 


B, Winstone & Sons, Ltd., 
™ 390/101, Shoe Lane, London, E.6.4 


Linen Permanently Protected, 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IS FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED), 
_ Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. &1s. 


PERMANENT Used in the Royal Households. 


PROTECTION. 


When Weaning Baby 
insist on having 


Tine 9d. I 
Sh ond 


success 


Write for pipet) be 
giving fall parttealars, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
TIMBER C9? LT 
Caledonian R¢, RETFORD 


Please mention this paper when replying te 
: advertisements, 
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mM LARK’S “ ANCHOR” Tureaps are unrivalled vcr 
meu, CVeY kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 
Ye SIAC is for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 

Wee and Scarves. There are special rdivha cts for EACH in 


white and lovely fadeless colours. They have silky smoothness, are strong 
and even and easy to work. Obtainable at all Drapers and Needlework Depéts, 
with patterns, transters and leaflets of instruction. 


a 


3 tGika? toate? toeiee teaie? 


Re «“ Ancor” Threads are seven in number + 
Ys | COTON A BRODER VELVENO 
sip STRANDED COTTON FLOX 
US FILOSHEEN FIL D’ECOSSE 
of FLOSS. EMBROIDERY 
a5 
a All made by 
S) 
ap CLARK’ & CO:LID ee 
PAISLEY 
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